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by such stories as that of Harun, while visiting a remote city
in central Asia, making payment for a small bill with a draft
on Baghdad. Again, it was at a village on the upper Euphrates,
where he was forced by the weather to seek shelter in a
peasant's hut. The peasant's bill for lodging his retinue was
five hundred dirhams. Harun gave him a warrant on the
treasury, written with charcoal and sealed with mud. The
Caliph unintentionally made it out for five hundred thousand,
and insisted on paying the full amount when it was presented.
Whether or not these somewhat trivial incidents can be taken
to suggest financial integrity in the empire, it can at least
be said with conviction that from a military point of view
Harun's prowess commanded far-reaching respect. Though
he had little contact with his Omayyad rivals in Europe, the
Byzantine state, hereditary enemy of Islam, was forced to
sign an ignominious treaty, and Irene, the Regent Princess of
Constantinople, paid a heavy tribute to Baghdad. His great
contemporary, Charlemagne, felt it advisable to send ambas-
sadors to Harun's court, and they returned with suitably
magnificent presents (including an elephant and * a water-
clock, which was considered one of the marvels of the age').
Meanwhile the splendour of Baghdad * kept pace with the
prosperity of the empire of which it was the capital '.40 There
can be little doubt that it reached the peak of its magnificence
in the time of Harun, who historically stands in relation to his
grandfather Mansur very much as Henry VHI to Henry VII.
Yet it hardly diminished under his successors. Harun's wife
Zobeida shares in tradition some of his glory. She would
not permit at her table any vessels that were not of gold or
silver or studded with gems. Before she went on the pilgrim-
age, three million dinars were spent on the preparatory refur-
nishing of Mecca. All through the reigns of the Caliphs who
followed Harun, ceremonial occasions in particular called forth,
the same lavish display. The marriage ceremony of Harun's
son Mamun * was celebrated in 825 with such fabulous expen-
diture of money, that it has lived in Arab literature as one
of the unforgettable extravaganzas of the age. At the
nuptials, a thousand pearls of unique size, we are told, were
showered from a golden tray upon the couple, who stood on
a golden mat. Balls of musk, each containing a ticket signify-
ing the gift of some slave or rich estate, were showered on